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A NOTE ON OSCAR WILDE 
By Mrs. Havelock Ellis 



THE very name of Oscar Wilde 
challenges criticism. Convention- 
ality taboos him and decadence 
claims him. A man who was better in 
some ways than his defamers and worse 
than most of his admirers must always 
be a puzzle to the average reader of char- 
acter who is neither subtle, generous, nor 
courageous. 

Oscar Wilde was an exotic product of 
a commercial age. He was a protest 
against current ugliness and smugness, a 
fine frenzy set against average ideals and 
commonplace platitudes. He was a poet 
full of apparent poses, a feminine artist 
in the body of a man. His mother had 
longed for a girl before Wilde's birth. The 
answer to her prayer was this strange 
medley of undirected genius, misguided 
femininity, fascination, and tragedy. He 
was woman as well as man, an exquisite 
more than a genius, a Beau Brummel of 
decadence. In his hand, however, he held 
a torch which could illuminate the vague 
face of beauty for many who were half- 
witted or short-sighted. When people say 
that Wilde was only a poseur, what do 
they mean? They forget that his "poses" 
were his realities. His real pose would 
have been if he had affected the ways and 
thoughts of other men. He was, as Arthur 
Symons has declared, "an artist in atti- 
tudes." He stood mentally always before 
an audience or a looking-glass. Even his 
early religious experiences and his first 
love experiences give one an impression 
that they were chiefly acceptable as epi- 
sodes that could be transcribed. They 
were not of the heart but of the inkpot. 
The great births of religion and love only 



made him want to grave his sonnets about 
them on ivory tablets. Oscar Wilde never 
found out the implacable meaning of love 
— self-surrender and suffering. A faint 
glimmer came towards the end, but it was 
only a glimmer. One feels that he died an 
apprentice at the great arts of living and 
loving, and destroyed much of the artist 
within him because he never understood 
that true love, under any guise, by its 
very essence can only save and not ruin. 
I was told by a critical Irishwoman that 
Oscar Wilde was a miner of souls. Surely 
souls can only be ruined by their pos- 
sessors and not by outsiders; but of this 
we may rest assured, that Oscar Wilde 
has saved more than he has destroyed if 
torture and crucifixion stand anywhere 
for redemption and compensation. The 
cry in De Projundis is no pose; it is anal- 
ogous to the cry, "Father, forgive them; 
they know not what they do," and "Let 
this cup pass." One always thinks of Oscar 
Wilde as curveting before the shades of 
Narcissus and Bacchus, apologising in 
turn for the vagaries of a courtesan and 
the revels of a wizard absorbed in black 
magic. His was egotism run to obsession. 
He always poised and fluttered between 
decoration arid decadence or between 
charlatanism and genius. In the finest and 
truest study of Oscar Wilde we have, by 
Arthur Ransome, he says: "This feeling 
of decoration that made him see life itself 
as a tapestry of ordered and beautiful 
movements caught in gold and dyed silk, 
that made him incapable of realising that 
life was not so, until at last it became too 
strong and tore his canvas, was itself 
enough to prevent the picturesque figure 
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of the dandy from obliterating the artist 
in the minds of posterity." " I have put all 
my genius into my life," said Wilde; 
" I've only put my talent into my works." 
This would have been quite true had 
Oscar Wilde made an art of that life, but 
he made a folly and an enervation of it. 
"My duty is to amuse myself terribly," 
he told Andr6 Gide, and the end was more 
terrible than the amusement. As Andr6 
Gide truly says, "Wilde had known how 
to create beyond his real personality an 
amusing phantom." This phantom unbal- 
anced the personality of a poet who, at 
his best, through his unusual gift of per- 
sonal magnetism even more than his 
writing, might have bepn a great power in 
an age of languid concession to the com- 
monpIp.ce. 

Wilde was a protest against the idea 
tha,t luxury and sin are necessarily one, 
or that goodness, ugliness, or drabness 
mu$t be included in a real morality. His 
pa^ionate love of beauty, hi§ supersensi- 
tive hunger and thirst for the unusual, his 
plea for cultured gluttony in pleasure and 
the arts of living and loving brought their 
own retribution at last. Till spirituality is 
recognised as the most ravishing and 
poetic of all arts, and until purity is rea^ 
ised as not a local and limited virtue but a 
radiant desire of co-mingled mysticism 
stn<J ravishment, the men and women of 
the Oscar Wilde type must come and go 
as products and symbols of what we are 
both losing and finding. While average 
personalities are content to be maudlin or 
malicious in affairs of the senses, poets and 
their poems will make their protests in 
definite and undefinable ways. The blame 
is to the lover of ugliness as much as to 
the begetter of sin. 

Oiscar Wilde is now adored as a sort of 
fantastic god or despised as a decadent 
demon. He was neither god nor demon, 
but a reflection of an age which takes its 



. religion as a liqueur, its love as an episode, 
and beauty as a mere lust of the eye or a 
titillation of the senses. It is as well to 
reflect that possibly it was the cruelty in 
the hearts of the people that made a Tor- 
quemada possible. Oscar Wilde was a 
scapegoat for much that was in the hearts 
of men and women and expressed in their 
secret lives. Whitewash does not neces- 
sarily cover purity nor hypocrisy virtue. 
. When Oscar Wilde, as one, was brought 
to the tribunal for the many, a true knowl- 
edge was born — the knowledge that re- 
venge and spite and reckless condemna- 
tion are quite as decadent as abnormality; 
the knowledge also that society itself often 
creates what it ultimately crucifies. That 
even a few people are realising this fact is 
a proof that the fate of Oscar Wilde did 
more than his life could ever have efi"ected. 
It was worth his crucifixion, for it was a 
crucifixion, that a few began after it to 
speculate about sin, disease, decadence, 
and spiritual coma apart from a blind and 
vindictive intolerance. His fate forced us 
to face problems we had shirked, and to 
rescue from the region of fear those vast 
complexities of personalities and tempera- 
ments which science and common sense 
win one day bring into line with sanity 
and understanding. No utterly depraved 
or artificial personality could possibly 
have aroused the faithfulness and devo- 
tion Wilde aroused. The potential in him 
was greater than any of his contempo- 
raries estimated. Underneath all his van- 
ity, his egotism, his triviality and lack of 
spiritual perspective, was the passionate 
lover of beauty, the artist in delicate 
tones and monotones. In Oscar Wilde we 
find that triple personality which so often 
makes the saints and the sinners of the 
world. There was in him the courageous 
man who stayed and faced his doom and 
refused to defame his accusers. In him 
also was the irresponsible and delightful 
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woman who could write to his friends a 
few days after leaving prison as to where 
to buy the best boots. I know no more 
pathetic documents than two I have been 
privileged to read, wherein no reference is 
made to the hideous torture modern civi- 
lisation still inflicts on what it does not 
understand either as desire or disease. 
The man and the woman in Wilde were 
eclipsed at the end of his hfe in the child 
who, loving Nature, longed to be healed 
by her. There might have been hope for 
him if Nature had had her way, for she 
has her own special methods of healing 
the bruised in spirit and the torn in mind, 
but he was lured into cities, and Paris saw 
the end. His repentance as expressed in 
De Prqfundis is, as Ransome says, only a 
guarantee of a moment of humiliation, 
and not of a life of reform. The rancour 
in the hearts of the condemners, his Kfe- 
long habits of self-indulgence, the reaction 
from the stultifying two years of prison 
life, and, above all, his own realisation of 
the slaying of the beauty of love and de- 
sire and his remorse about his mother, 
when he literally faced his own words in 
the Ballad of Reading Gaol, that "all men 
kill the thing they love," made it impos- 
sible for him to continue in a world given 
over to shams and fear and all uncharita- 
bleness. Wilde came out of one prison into 
another, and the second prison needed 
more courage to face than the first, for 
social ostracism has its own peculiar in- 
quisition which petrifies the emerging 
spirit and kills what is already crushed. 
As he himself said, "Sorrow is the most 
sensitive of all created things," and can 
there be a greater sorrow to the artist than 
to have had his vision of beauty and fallen 
below it? Wilde at the end of his life had 
just this sorrow. He came to the conscious- 
ness that desire, careless of the lives of 
others, is a malady, a madness, or both. 
To read De Projundis carefully, and the 



two letters sent to the Daily Chronicle as 
pleas for prison reform, is to realise that 
the man was emerging from the decadent, 
the humanitarian blending with the artist. 
There are passages in De Projundis that 
could only have been phrased out of a 
rebirth through incalculable suffering. 
"Had I not a friend in the world," he says, 
"were there not a single house open to 
me in pity, had I to accept the wallet and 
ragged cloak of sheer penury, as long as I 
am free from all resentment, hardness, and 
scorn, I would be able to face the life with 
much more calm and confidence than I 
would were my body in purple and fine 
linen and the soul within me sick with 
hate. . . . Morahty does not help me. 
I am one of those who are made for ex- 
ceptions, not for laws. But while I see that 
there is nothing wrong in what one does, 
I see there is something wrong in what 
one becomes . . . there is not a single 
degradation of the body which I must not 
try to make into a spiritualising of the 
soul. . . . The supreme vice is shallow- 
ness. Whatever is realised is right. It is 
only by realising what I am that I have 
found comfort of any kind. To regret one's 
own experience is to arrest one's own de- 
velopment. To deny one's own experiences 
is to put a lie into the lips of one's own 
life. It is no less than a denial of the soul. 
. . . The only people I would care to be 
with now are artists and people who have 
suffered: those who know what beauty is 
and those who know what sorrow is; no- 
body else interests me. . . . Christ is the 
leader of the lovers, and He saw that love 
was the first secret of the world for which 
the wise men had been looking, and that 
it was only through love that one could 
approach either the heart of the leper or 
the feet of God. . . . One reahses one's soul 
only by getting rid of all alien passions, 
all acquired culture, and all external pos- 
sessions, be they good or evil. . . . To me 
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reformations in morals are as meaningless 
and vulgar as reformations in theology. 
But while to propose to be a better man 
is a piece of unscientific cant, to have be- 
come a deeper man is the privilege of 
those who have suffered." 

These extracts prove Wilde to have be- 
come a deeper man. Depth implies regen- 
eration. 

Oscar Wilde in his triple capacity as 
poet, dramatist, and novelist is less inter- 
esting than as a psychological study. The 
whole world ventures into those regions 
where he reigned as artist. There are 
things he has written exquisite as a hare- 
bell swaying in the wind, as, for instance, 
those lines to L. L. There are others pagan 
and gorgeous as Salome. There are mor- 
bidities and exotics, there are introspec- 
tions and witticisms, there are delicate 
lights and shades, but there are no more 



.perfect jewels left from a forlorn life than 
the fairy tales. The Birthday of the Infanta 
is symbolic of the whole tragedy of Oscar 
Wilde's life. It is impossible to read the 
story without a lump in one's throat. 
Wilde, till the blow fell which led to his 
arrest, had been frolicking, as it were, in 
a forest of fancies like the dwarf with the 
gipsies. He had been enamoured of fan- 
tasies, obsessed by his own delusions. He 
capered in search of the impossible, and 
Fate and Betrayal brought him capering 
still before Society's looking-glass. He 
suddenly saw himself as others saw him. 
He heard the laughter, read the con- 
tempt his weird personality drew from 
the average onlooker. As he recognised 
himself his heart broke, and Beauty lost 
one of her most wilful and most ex- 
quisite interpreters,— -Tibe Fortnightly Re- 
view. 



A LITTLE SONG 

By Ellice Beere 



I 



Icome on a wave of the great love-tide. 
Hopelessly searching, far and wide, 
A love that I may never abide 

"-' . Without. 

To palace or hut I can find my way, - 
Nor. prince nor peasant will say me 

nay, 
I knock at the door 'of men's hearts and 

say, 

"Let me in!" 



II 



When I've looked around with my fairy 

eyes. 
And found there is nothing new to sur- 
prise — 
The heart of the fool as the heart of the wise 

Within— 
That they all make love in the same old way 
To-day, to-morrow, and yesterday, 
I tear at the strings of men's hearts and say, 
"Let me out!" 



